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THE ARCADIAN QUEEN—awn ALiecory. 

During the happy period of the Golden Age, 
when the sons and daughters of Arcadia were as- 
sembled to celebrate a rural festival, it was deter- 
mined to elect a Queen, to preserve decorum and 
direct the rites of the feast. 

‘There was present, a young nymph of uncom- 
mon beauty, who had been accustomed to associate 
with these children of nature : and for her was gi- 
yen the unanimous suffrage. But she could not be 
prevailed upon to ascend the throne, until a vene- 
rable shepherd, who was called the Priest of Na- 
ture, assured them he had been taught in a dream, 
that this nymph was designed for their sovereign ; 
ind then the blushes that suffused her face still in- 
creased her loveliness.. The name of this Arcadian 
Queen was Modesty. She was believed to be the 
daughter of Jupiter, and her mother, who was also 
The air 
of native dignity which she inherited from the for- 


of celestial origin, was called Innocence. 


mer, was softened by the mild and unassuming gra- 
ces derived from the latter. The sceptre of her 
power was a blush, and the throne of her dominion 
the heart. She commanded with a glance, or per- 
suaded with a smile, and was obeyed, not through 
fear but love. Under her government the feast was 
conducted with the utmost propriety ; for although 
the mildness of her disposition would not suffer her 
to inflict severe punishments on offenders, yet such 
was the respect in which she was held in those pri- 
mitive times, that he who disobeyed her laws was 
banished from the enjoyment of socicty. But it 
was not only during the continuance of the feast 
that she exercised her happy influence. At all 
times, and in all places, she was seen mingling with 
these children of simplicity, encouraging their inno- 
cent sports and deciding their controversies.— 
Though sometimes seen in the company of the 
young shepherds, she was more accustomed to as- 
sociate with the maidens of Arcadia ; and it is re- 
marked that they never looked so lovely as when in 
the presence of their Queen. She seemed to lend 
an increased lustre to the tender expression of their 
tyes, and the brighter bloom to the roses of their 
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cheeks—their smiles were more captivating, and 
their gestures more graceful, so that instead of fear- 
ing, they courted her society. 

But as there has never been a throne without its 
pretenders, nor a valuable coin without its counter- 
feit, even the just claims and transient charms of 
this Arcadian Queen did not preclude the preten- 
sions of a rival, whose name was Diffidence. She 
bore some resemblance to Modesty, and was sup- 
posed by many to have been born of the same mo- 
ther, but her entire want of dignity betrayed that 
she was not the daughter of Jupiter. Although she 
never ascended the-thzone, she frequently display- 
ed a blush which was mistaken by some for the 
sceptre of Modesty ; but it was used so often, and 
with so little discretion, .that she soon lost her au- 
thority, and excited more compassion than respect. 
Modesty was frequently attended by a hand-maid 
called Perseverance, through whose assistance she 
was enabled to overcome the most arduous.difficul- 
ties, while Diffidence was always accompanied 
by Timidity, whose hesitating steps and faultering 
voice impeded her progress, and blasted her de- 
signs. The former was respected for her success- 
ful enterprizes, the latter commiserated for her un- 
fortunate attempts. 

At this period there appeared among the Arca- 
dians a youth called Genius. His disposition was 
bold and aspiring, and his heart full of enthusiasm. 
Even in his childhood, he was often found clamber- 
ing up the rocks, and plucking flowers on the side 
of Parnassus. He would lie for hours on the brink 
of the mountain rivulet, watching the eagles as they 
wheeled in airy circles around the cloud-capped 
summit, and wishing for their pinions to bear him 
to regions that had never known the footsteps of 
man. He saw in every fieecy summer cloud that 
visited the lofty peak, the ear of some celestial 
hearts ;—and through the sable curtains of the tem- 
pest, discerned the awful forms of Mars and Jupiter. 
Hie was admired and caressed by all who saw him, 
for there was something of celestial dignity in his 
countenance, that charmed the spectator and gave 
the promise of future greatness, But he soon grew 
tired of their attentions, and would often evince the 
violence of his temper, by spurning their caresses. 
There, was, indeed, a degree of haughtiness in his 

ature which disposed him to bear down all oppo- 
sition, and even to trample upon his inferiors. Buf 
when he saw the fair Queen of Arcadia, he became 
enamoured of her charms, and sought to win ber 
favor. The more he gazed on her beauty and stu- 
died her character, the more was the pride of his 
heart subdued, and as he strove to conform his mind 
to hers, he grew in favor with her and with all man- 
kind. Atlength they were united in wedlock, and 
the event was hailed with joy by the whole region 
of Arcadia. Wherever they went, the flowers of 
literature sprang in their path, and the gems of sci- 
ence encircled their brows, From their union came 
that lovely train of Virtues and Graces which so con- 
spicuously adorned this happy region, and continued 





to flourish, until the conquests of the Grecians in 
troduced the luxuries and vices of the East; when 
Modesty was-driven from the throne, Genius pined 
away and died, and their progeny disappeared, o: 
were seengonly at times, in the cottages of the 
humble shepherds. LORENZO 
— e 
FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 

In mingling in the busy multitude that throngs 
the theatre of life, and casting around us an obser 
ing eye, we may glean many lessons of wisdom.— 
Evil examples abound, and these are to be studied 
and avoided. Good ones are also to be found, and 
these should command our imilation, as well as ad 
miration. We journey through a country so full 
of devious roads and winding paths, that sometimes 
it is difficult to determine which is the straight for 
ward way, and we are in danger of turning to the 
right hand or to the left very often—but the exam 
ples afforded by the history and condition of others, 
if properly studied, would generally prove finger- 
posts, in doubtful cases, to point us in the right 
course. I have little doubt that the exercise of a 
moderate share of wisdom and prudence, in at least 
nine cases out of ten, will enable us to escape most 
of the ills of life. Indeed so satisfied am I that men 
are generally the cause of their own misfortunes, 
that whenever I see a poor half starved looking soul, 
wandering about with holes in his elbows, and his 
toes peeping out of his shoes, I say to myself “ that 
man has been imprudent,” and I ask the reader when 
he beholds such a spectacle to apply the test and 
sce whether he differs much from me in the conclu 
sion. I sat down however to tell a story. 

In a neat village, in that wild and romantic coun 
try to which the reader has been led so often, the 
banks of the Susquehanna, not far from Alesbury, 
lived a family by the name of Merton, in middling 
circumstances, respected and contented. Mary Mer 
ton was the eldest of six daughters who, having 
been judiciousiy brought up to habits of industry 
and economy, were rather assistants than drawbacks 
upon their parents. They were all well behaved, 
good looking girls, and in the bright summer holi 
days, and long winter evenings, seldom failed to be 
plentifully supplied with those necessary, though 
often mischievous, troublesome, and worthless 
things called gallants. The Mertons had some 
wealthy relatives in Philadelphia, and one of them, 
a generous old bachelor, sent Mary one summer an 
elegant gold chain, with a diamond clasp, of exqui 
site workmanship, and great value. Ido not know 
precisely the amount in dollars, but it was some 
hundreds, and these were speedily magnified inte 
thousands by the astonished natives, whose eyes 
had never beheld so rich a spectacle. 

Mary Merton was accordingly the toast in all the 
country round—the golden chain evidently adde« 
wonderfully to her charms ; she was courted by eve 
ry body, and had her choice among the beaux.— 
She married. ‘The chain adorned her neck at th< 


wedding ; and the bridegroom looked most loving 
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ly on her and on the bright folds of that gay orna- 


ment alternately, ‘‘and smiled and looked, and 
smiled and looked again.” Fora time she wore it 
in every party, and was the envy of her less fortu- 
nate companions, and although when the first won- 
der wore away they ridiculed it a little, and remark- 
ed that Mary’s wedding and outfit was only ten 
times more costly to her father than it would have 
been had she never scen the chain, that it made 
fine clothes necessary to correspond with it, &c., 
vet it was easily seen that the young married cou- 
ple bore themselves more stately, and with more 
self complacency than was usual, on its account, and 
the young bride even showed some symptoms of 
superior importance towards her husband, and these 
proved that she at least did not regard what others 
might say or think. 

‘Time passed away ; the young people began the 
world genteely—but things did not prosper well.— 
The mistress of such a golden chain could not de- 
scend to the entire level of usefulness and industry 
in family matters. The husband became infected 
with sundry notions of gentility, notaltogether com- 
patible with his circumstances. The chain became 
a sinking fund. It brought one expense after ano- 
ther, and yielded no profit—for it was a present and 
could not be sold—and it turned out in the end a 
ruinous affair. One of the last recollections associ- 
ated with Mary and her partner, is the sale of the 
golden chain, by the constable, for a store debt, 
containing many an item of silk and satin and all 
ihe et ceteras of extravagance. They left the coun- 
‘ry soon after, in poverty and mortification. 

Vle story is short and leaves the greater rooiN 
for improvement. Whenever I see a poor person 
wrapped up in family pride, and holding his head, 
full of notions of quality, in lofty idleness, above 
the common class, I cannot help thinking of the 
golden chain, and the consequences that grew out 
of its possession. 

When I see a young lady, remarkably handsome, 
or accomplished, and pridingy herself on the one 
or the other, I fear the lad who catches her will 
catch a golden chain into the bargain. 

It is somewhat questionable, whether, under any 
circumstances, a life of idleness is an innocent life. 
He who is not engaged in some useful employment, 
cannot certainly fulfil the duty every one owes to 
society and his maker. No elevation, no wealth, no 
rank, can be disgraced by labor. So the great Cin- 
cinnatus thought. A mistake has in our days crept 
into very high company, viz : Industry is consider- 
ed disgraceful ; and Idleness, honourable—the re- 


verse is the motto of wisdom. 
Ouiver Oakwoopn. 


THE CASKET. 
FILIAL AFFECTION—a TRUE sTory. 

In a great seaport in one of the most distant pro- 
vinces of France, there lived a merchant who had 
carried on trade with equal honor and prosperity, 
until he was turned of fifty years of age : and then, 
by a sudden series of unexpected and unavoidable 
losses, found himself unable to comply with his en- 
gagements ; and his wife and children, in whom he 


placed his principal happiness, reduced into such a 
situation, as doubled his distress. 
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His sole resource in this sad situation was the re- 
flection, that, upon the strictest review of his own 
conduct, nothing either of imprudence or iniquity 
appeared. He thought best, therefore, to repair to 
Paris in order to lay a true statement of his affairs 
before his creditors, that being convinced of his ho- 
nesty, they might be induced to pity his misfortunes, 
and allow him a reasonable space of time to settle 
his affairs. Le was kindly received by some and 
very civilly by all:—From whence he received 
great hopes, which he communicated to his family; 
but these were speedily dashed by the cruelty of 
his principal creditor, who caused him to be arrest- 
ed and put to gaol. As soon as this melancholy 
event was known in the country, his eldest son, who 
was about 19 years old, listening only to the dictates 
of filial piety, came post to Paris, and threw himself 
at the feet of the obdurate creditor, to whom he 
painted the distress of the ix.nily in the most pa- 
thetic terms, but without eifect. At length, in the 
greatest agony of mind, he said, ‘* Sire, since you 
think nothing can compensate for your loss but a 
victim, let your resentment devolve on me. Let me 
suffer instead of my father ; and the miseries of a 
prison will seem light in procuring the liberty of a 
parent, to console the sorrows of the distressed and 
distracted family I have left behind me. Thus, Sir, 
you will gratify your vengeance, without sealing 
their irretrievable ruin.” And here his tears and 
sighs stopped his utterance. His father’s creditor 
beheld him upon his knees, in this condition, fora 
full quarter of an hour. He then sternly bade him 
rise and sit down, which he obeyed. TYhe gentle- 
man then walked frem one corner of the room to 
the cther, in great agitation of mind, for about the 
same space of time. At length, throwing his arms 
around the young man’s neck, ‘‘! find,” said he, 
“there is something more valuable than money :— 
I have an only daughter, for whose fate I have the 
utmost anxiety. Iam resolved to fix it; in mar- 
rying you she must be happy—Go, carry your fa- 
ther his discharge—ask his consent—bring him in- 
stantly hither—and let us bury in the joy of this al- 
liance, all remembrance of what has formerly hap- 
pened.” Thus the generous gratitude of the son 
relieved the calamity of the worthy father. The 
man who had considered wealth and happiness as 
synonimous terms, was freed from that fatal error ; 
and providence vindicated the manner of its pro- 
ceeding by thus bringing light out of darkness, and 
through a short scene of misery rewarded a virtu- 
ous family with lasting peace, in the emjoyment of 
that prosperity which they so richly deserved- 





FATHER AND SON. 

Among the cases of suffering by the wreck, in 
1686, of the vessel in which the Siamese embassy 
to Portugal was embarked, few have stronger claims 
to pity than that of the captain. He was a man of 
rank, sprung from one of the first families in Portu- 
gal; he was rich and honorable, and had long com- 
manded a ship in which he rendered great service 
to the king his master, and had given many marks 
of his valor and fidelity. The captain had carried 
his’son out to India along with him ; he was a youth, 
possessed of every other amiable quality ; well in- 





structed for his years; gentle, docile, and most fond- 
| ly attached to his father. The captain watched 





with the most intense anxiety over his safety : on 
the wreck of the ship, and during the march to the 
Cape, he caused him to be carried by his slaves.— 
At length all the slaves having perished, or being 
so weak that they could not drag themselves along, 
this poor youth was obliged to trust to his own 
strength : but became so reduced and feeble, that 
having laid him down to rest on a rock, he was un- 
able to rise again. His limbs were stiff and swollen, 
and he lay stretched at length, unable to bend a 
joint. The sight struck like a dagger to his father’s 
heart ; he tried repeatedly to recover him, and by 
assisting him to advance a few steps, supposed that 
the numbness might be removed ; but his limbs 
refused to serve him, he was only dragged along, 
and those whose aid his father implored, seeing 
they could do no more, frankly declared, that if 
they carried him they must themselves perish. 

The unfortunate captain was driven to despair.— 
Lifting his son on his shoulders, he tried to carry 
him; he could make but a single step, when he 
fell to the ground with his son, who seemed more 
distressed with his father’s grief, than with his own 
sufferings. The heroic boy besought him to leave 
him to die; the sight, he said of his father’s tears 
and afflictions, were infinitely more severe than the 
bodily pain he endured. These words, far from 
inducing the captain to depart, melted him more 
and more, until he at last resolved to die with his 
son. The youth, astonished at his father’s deter- 
mination, and satisfied that his persuasion were un- 
availing, entreated the Portuguese in the most im 
pressive manner to carry away his father. 

Two priests who were of the party, endeavour- 
ed to represent to the captain the sinfulness of 
persisting in his resolution; but the Portuguese 
were obliged finally to carry him away by force, af- 
ter having removed his son alittle apart. So cruel, 
however, was the separation, that the captain ne- 
ver recovered it. The violence of his grief was un- 
abating ; and he actually died of a broken heart, 
one or two days after reaching the Cape. 

<eeniiilnpteia 
A FRAGMENT. 

It was one of the coldest nights of the season ;— 
the wind blew with remorseless violence: Aurt 
Eunice was herself ill, and begged I would step up 
and see how the poor woman was. I entered the ha- 
bitation. It wasa poor shelter. The pale moon 
beams played on the floor through the chinks, and 
the wind whistled through the broken windows.— 
On the bed, pale and emaciated with a feyer, lay 
the poor woman. In a cradle by the side of the 
bed, wrapped in a single rug, slept an infant, and 
in the corner, over a small fire, sat a little boy about 
five years old. There was no other being in the 
house : No friend to soothe her distress : No nurse 
to moisten her burning lips with a drop of water.— 
Poverty Las few allurements ; sickness has none ;— 
and prudery and uncharitableness readily availed 
themselves of the frailties of the poor suffercr, to 
excuse their neglect. 

I stepped out to procure a loaf of bread for the 
children ; I was not long gone, and on returning to 
the door, the sound of a footstep on the floor told 
me somebody was within. ©, it was a pleasan‘ 
sight! A young female friend whose genius is not 


| known to her literary acquaintance—whose virtues 
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and amiable disposition, combined with q peculiar 
suavity of manners, render her beloved extensively 
as she is known, had preferred to the gay scenes of 
mirth or the charms of a novel, a lone and unosten- 
tatious visit to the house of poverty and the bed of 
sickness! Like an angel of mercy, she was admi- 
nistering to the comfort of the poor woman and her 
infant. 

I have seen the assemblies of the great. I have 
seen women glowing with beauty—arrayed in the 
richest attractions of dress, whose charms were 
heightened by the * pride and pomp, and circum- 
stance” of “elegant conviviality.”” A lovely wo- 
man, in such a scene, irresistibly commands our ad- 
miration. But alone—at the bed of poverty and 
sickness—she appears more than human; I would 
not be impious, but she seems almost divine. 














THE RUINS. 

The following description and reflections among 
the ruins of Bijanagur, the last capital of the last 
Hindoo empire, and finally overthrown in 1564, are 
by the author of * Sketches of India.” 

** You cross the garden, where imprisoned beau- 
ty once strayed. You look at the elephant-tabie 
and the remaining gateway, with a mind busied in 
conjuring up some associations of luxury and mag- 
nificence.—Sorrowfully I passed on. Every stone 
beneath my feet bore the mark of the chisel, or of 
human skill and labor. You tread continually on 
steps, pavement, pillar, capital, or cornice of rude 
relief, displaced, or fallen, and mingJed in confusion. 
Here, large masses of such materials have formed 
bush-covered rocks,—there, pagodas are still stand- 
ing entire. You may for miles trace the city wall, 
and can often discover, by the fallen pillars of the 
long piazza, where it has been adorned by streets 
of uncommon width. One, indeed, yet remains 
nearly perfect ; at one end of it a few poor ryots, 
who contrive to cultivate some patches of rice, cot- 
ton, or sugar-cane, in detached spots near the river, 
have formed mud dwellings under the piazza. 

‘*‘Vhile with a mind thus occupied, you pass on 
through this wilderness, the desolating judgments 
on other renowned cities, so solemnly foretold, so 
dreadfully fulfilled, rise naturally to your recollec- 
tion. Now, ss you tread, the wild peacock, witha 
startling whirr, rises in your path; now, you dis- 
turb the basking snake ; and here, as the rustling 
of a thicket attracts your eye, are reminded that 
these ruins are the haunts of the hyenaand panther; 

ic small and trequent patches of sugar-cane 

helter to the wild boar; and that wolves are 

on in the rocky hills above you. I climbed 
the very loftiest rock at day-break, on the morrow 
of my first visit to the ruins, by rude and broken 
steps, winding between and over immense and de- 
tached masses of stone, and seated myself near a 
small pagoda, at the very summit. From hence I 
commanded the whole extent of what was once a 
city, described by Casar Frederick as twenty-four 
miles in circumference. Not above eight or nine pa- 
godas are standing, but there are choultries innu- 
merable, Fallen columns, arches, piazzas, and frag- 
ments of all shapes on every side for miles. Can 
there have been streets and roads in these chocked- 
up vallies ? Has the war horse pranced, the palfrey 





ambled there? Have jewelled turbans once glitter- 
ed where those dew-drops now sparkle on the thick- 
growing bamboos ? Have the delicate small feet of 
female dancers practised their graceful steps where 
that rugged and thorn-covered ruin bars up the 
path? Have their soft voices, and the Indian gui- 
tar, and the gold bells on their ancles, ever made 
music in so lone and silent a spot? They have ;— 
but other sights and other sounds have been seen 
and heard among these ruins. —There, near that 
beautiful banyan tree, whole families, at the will of 
a merciless prince, have been thrown to trampling 
elephants kept for a work so savage that they learnt 
it with reluctance, and must be taught by man.— 
Where those cocoas wave, once stood a vast se- 
raglio, filled at the expense of tears and crimes ;— 
there, within that retreat of voluptuousness, have 
poison, or the creese, obeyed, often anticipated, 
the sovereign’s wish. By those green banks, near 
which the sacred waters of the Toombudra flow, 
many aged parents have been carried forth and ex- 
posed to perish by those whose infancy they foster- 
ed.” 


— 











ADVICE TO YOUTH. 

On the coast of Norway isa dreadful whirlpool. — 
The body of water which forms it is extended in a 
circle about 13 miles in circumference. In the 
midst of this stands a rock against which the tide in 
its ebb is dashed with inconceivable fury ; when it 
instantly swallows up every thing which comes 
within its violence. No skill of the mariner nor 
strength of rowing can work an escape. The sai- 
lor at the helm finds the ship at first going contrary 
to his intention ; his vessel’s motion, though slow in 
the beginning, becomes every moment more rapid, 
it goes round in circles still narrower and narrower, 
till it is dashed against the rocks and entirely dis- 
appears.—And thus it fares with the hapless youth 
that falls under the power of any vicious habit, par- 
ticularly drunkenness. At first, he indulges with 
caution and timidity, struggles against the streams 
of vicious inclination, But every relapse carries- him 
farther down the current, and brings him nearer to 
the fatal rock in the midst of the whirlpool, till at 
length, stupified and subdued, he yields without a 
struggle. It should also be observed, on the other 
hand, gocd habits are powerful as bad. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 

If you have blue eyes, you need not languish. If 
you have black eyes, you need not leer. If you 
have good teeth, do not laugh. If you have bad 
ones, do not laugh less than the occasion will justify. 
If you dance well, dance but seldom. If you dance 
ill, never dance at all. If you sing well, make no 
previous excuses. If you sing indifferently, hesi- 
tate not a moment when you are asked; for few 
people are judges of singing, but every one is sen- 
sible of a desire to please. Never touch a sore place 
in any one’s character ; for be assured, whoever you 
are, that yoa have a sore place in your own, and a 
young woman is a flower that may be blasted in a 
moment. It is always in your power to make friends 
by smiles—what a folly then to make enemies by 
frowns. When you have an opportunity to praise, 
do it with all your heart. When you are forced to 





blame, do it with reluctance, If you would pre- 


serve esteem, be gentle, If you would obtain pow- 
er, be condescending. If you would live happy, 
endeavor to promote the happiness of others. 








The following delineation by Lorenzo 


de Medicis of the person and character of 


his beart’s idol, will probably be found to 
comprehend nearly all the requisites of a 
charming woman, 

“ Her beauty was astonishing. She was 
of a just and proper height, her com- 
plexion fair, but not pale; blooming but 
notruddy. Her countenance was serious 
without being severe; mild, and pleasant, 
without levity or vulgarity. Her eyes 
were lively, without any indication of 
pride or conceit. Her whole shape was 
so finely proportioned, that amongst 
other women, she appeared with superior 
dignity, yet free from the least degree of 
formality or affectation. In walking, in 
dancing, or in other exercises which dis- 
play the person, every motion was ele- 
gant and appropriate. Her sentiments 
were always just and striking, and have 
furnished materials for some of my son 
nets; she always spoke at the proper time, 
and alwaysto the purpose, sothat nothing 
could be added, nothing taken away.— 
Though ber remarks were often keen and 
pointed, yet they were so tempered as not 
to give offence. Her understanding was 
superior to her sex, but without the ap- 
pearance of arrogance or presumption; 
and she avoided an error too common 
among women, who, when they think 
themselves sensible, become for the most 
part insupportable. ‘To recount all her 
excellencies would far exceed my present 
limits, and I shall therefore conclude with 
affirming, that there was nothing which 
could be desired in a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, which was not in’her 
most abundantly found.” 

a 
LORD BYRON. 
From Capt. Medwin’s * Conversations. ”’ 

Lord Byron was devouring, as he call- 
ed it, anew novel of Walter Scott’s.— 
“How difficult it is,’ said he, “to say 


any thing new! Who was that voluptu- 


ary of antiquity who offered a reward for 


anew pleasure? Perhaps all nature and 
art could not supply a new idea. This 
page, for instance, is a brilliant one.— 
It is full of wit: but let us see how much 
of it is original. This passage, for in- 
stance, comes from Shakspeare; this 
bon mot from one of Sheridan’s come- 
dies; this observation from another,” 
naming the author; “and yet the ideas 
are new modelled, and perhaps Scott was 
not aware of their being plagiarisms.— 
It is a bad thing to have too good a me- 
mory.”’ 

“IT should not like to have you for a 
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critic,’ I observed. * Set a thief to catch 
a thief,” was the reply. 

“I never travel without Scott’s No- 
vels,”” saidhe; “they are a perfect libra- 
ry in themselves; a perfect literary trea- 
sure. I could read them once a year with 
new pleasure.”’—] asked Shim if he was 
certain about the novels being Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s. 

‘Scott as much as owned himself the 
author of Waverly to me at Murray’s 
shop. I was talking to bim about that 
novel, and lamented that its author had 
not carried back the story nearer to the 
time of the revolution. Scott, entirely 
off his guard, said, * Ay, I ought to have 
done so, but’’—there be stopped. It was 
in vain to attempt to correct himself; he 
looked confused, and relieved his embar- 
rassment by a precipitate retreat.” 














POETRY. 


roR THE GARLAND. 








YORK, PENN. Marcu 30, 1825. 
Mr. Gattaner, 

The following song, which was written by a gen- 
tleman (a friend of mine) who has been long severe- 
ly afflicted with paralysis, I am requested to for- 
ward to you for publication in your “ Gartanp,”— 
It was the effusion of a moment of strong feeling, 
occasioned by a lady’s soliciting the author to tran- 
scribe for her, among others, Moore’s beautiful and 
sentimental song, called ‘* I’d mourn the hopes that 
leave me.” S. 

SONG—air “* The Rose Tee.” 

The morning sun shone bright, love, 

When first my heart was known to thee ; 
But now its beams of light, love, 

Are darkness all and gloom to me: 
My days of peace are gone, love, 

For hope no longer cheers my way ; 
And I must journey on, love, 

From day to day without its ray. 


The moon too shed its light, love, 

And mark’d the path that led to thee ; 
But now the clouds of night, love, 

Have made it lone and drear to me : 
But though my fate’s severe, love, 

(ll bear it still and wont repine 
As long as thou art here, love, 

‘To sympathise and call me thine. 


Oh, dry those tears and cease; love, 
Tomourn and weep at God’s decree ! 
He yet may grant us peace, love, 
From pain and sorrow make us free : 
Oh, let us then unite, love, 
And offer up an humble prayer 
To him, whoweigns in might, love, 
Our hearts to free from every care. 
ae 
The evening before one of his most celebrated 
victories, Henri Quatre passed disguised through 
the enemy’s camp, and paid a visit to La Belle Ga- 
brielle, whose castle lay behind the hostile quarters. 
Ile returned without being discovered, and was in 
time, the next morning, to strike the first blow of 
battle. The following sentiments were supposed 
to have been uttered by the chivalrous and poetical 
monarch at the moment of his departure, when some 
of his nobles remonstrated against his incurring such 
unnecessary perils. . 


The battle storm is sleeping 
In silence on the hill, 


But he does not seem to love, as he did once, 


But in the western sky 
Thy star I see, 

And where it beckons, fly 
From war to thee ! 


Cease, warriors, round me bending 
In terror and in prayer ; 
Love’s care is e’er attending 
The brave who seek the fair. 
Though many a hostile lance 
The King might slay, 
Not e’en an eye should glance 
The Lover’s way. 


To-morrow, ere my banner 
Rise gleaming in the sun, 
Fre breath of war shall fan her, 
Or deed of honor’s done, 
This sword my land shall wave, 
This voice:shall call 
The Brave to meet the Brave 
In slaughter’s hall. 


To-morrow, ere at even 
Yon star of beauty glows, 
This heart, in battle riven, 
May calm in death repose ; 
‘Then fame and empire’s cal! 
And war, farewell ! 
And dearer still than all— 
Fair Gabrielle ! 





POETRY AND PIETY. 

We published a few weeks since the sudden 
death of the Rev. Harvey Loomis, of Bangor, Me. 
He had ascended the pulpit to preach from the 
text, ** This year thou shalt die,” when he was ob- 
served to faulter, and in a few minutes was a corpse. 
The lines below, from the Penobscot Gazette, refer 
to that event. They unite the pure spirit of poetry 
with heavenly piety.—[ Rich. Enquirer. 

THE DESERTED CONFERENCE ROOM. 

Ye need not hang that candle by the desk, 
Ye may remove his chair, and take away his book ; 
He will not come to-night. He did not hear the bell 
Which told the hour of prayer. I cannot speak the 

reasor, 





The conference room. 
We’ve waited long of late, and thought we heard at 
length, 
His well-known step. We were deceiv’d, 
He did not come. Tis very sad to say, 
But he will never come again. 
Do ye remember how he’d sometimes sit 
In this now vacant corner, quite hid by its obscurity, 
Only ye might perceive his matchless eye 
Striving to read the feelings of your souls, 
That he might know if ye would hear the voice of 
Jesus ? 
Ye do remember—Well—He’s not there now, 
Ye may be gay and thoughtless, if ye will, 
His glance shall not reprove you. 
Or, if ye choose it, ye may slumber on your seats, 
And never fear the watchman’s eye, 
It weeps not o’er you now. 
There—listen to that hymn of praise ; 
But how it faulters on the lip ; 
How like a funeral dirge it sounds ! 
Ah! ye have lost your leader, and ye cannot sing. 
But hearken. When ye struck that note, 
Did ye not hear an angel voice take up the lofty 
strain, 
* For Thou, O Lamb of God, art worthy ’” 
Twas his voice, 
Not rising, as in formerdays, from this low temple ; 
Sing softly, or ye will not hear it, 
Only the clearest, softest strain, waving its way 
From the celestial world, just strikes the list’ning ear, 
And now ’tis gone. 
Ye’ve not forgotten what he us’do say, 





And dews of night are steeping 
The flow’rs which blood must fill, 


When ye must remember, 

Accept of mercy, while ye may. What shall it profit 
Tho’ you gain the world and lose your souls ?” 
And then he would conclude, perhaps, 

‘* A few years hence, and, where are we ? 

Our bodies mouldering in the tomb, 

Our very names forgotten by the living, 

23? . 


Our spirits, where are they ! 
Oh ! how it chills the heart to think 

That voice is no more heard within those wails. 

It is no fiction, is it ? No deluding dream ? 

Ah! no. Our friend is gone. The damp of death 
is o’er him, 

The moon is shining on his grave. He will not wake 

Until he wake to immortality. 

*Tis sweet to pause and think 

In what higher world than this his spirit shines. 

How very near he is to Jesus. For sure he must be 
near 

To Him in heav’n, who did so love his name on earth. 

And now he’s wash’d his mortal woes and sins away, 

And now he drinks the consolations of a Saviour’s 
love, 

And now he tunes his voice to angel themes, 

And now he joins a band, the rapture of whose song 

An angel’s mind can scarce imagine. 

How does he swell the chorus, ** Thou wast slain 
for us !” 

A song not new to him : he had been learning it 

In years gone by. 

But we are not in Heav’n. We are here 

Where desolation reigns in every heart, 

And sorrow looks from every eye. 

Soon we must go away, and there is none to ask 

A blessing for us. When we’re done praying, 

We shall stand and wait. But none shall say 

** Now grace be with you.” 

Yet, surely we must not repine 

At what he does who made us. He hath done well 

So be it, Father, even so, since it hath seem’d 

Most righteous in thy sight. 

And if we ask of God a blessing for ourselves, 

If we repent that we have sinned ’gainst Hirn, 

He will not frown uponus. He'll hear our praye: 

We'll go then, trusting in His name. 

He oft hath bless’d us in this room, 


He’ll bless us yet again—we’ll go. ZELIA. 





The following lines on Pleasure, were written in 
1822, by the late F'rancis Baker, whose tragica! 
end has excited so much feeling. 

TO PLEASURE, 
Oh Pleasure ! [have fondly woo'd 
But never won, thy fleeting favor ; 
My early suit was. wild and rade, 
And startled, thou didst fly forever. 


, Awhile I deeply sorrow’d o’er 

The wreck of all that perish’d then ; 
When wilder, sweeter than before, 

Thy smile, though distant, beam’d again. 


And my sad heart though deeply chill’d 
Still panting sought thy lov’d embraces ; 

Trac’d ev’ry path thy vot’ries fill’d, 
To meet thee in thy resting places. 


I saw thee mantling warm in wine, 
And deeply bath’d my fever’d lip ; 

Isaw thee pause at Beauty’s shrine, 
And surely hop’d thy sweets to sip. 





But wine and beauty both conspir’d 
To fill my soul with dark regret ; 

For scarcely won, their sweets expir’d, 
And Pleasure-fleeting ’scap’d me yet. 


And now with @arce a feeling warm, 

When all should bloom in hearts unwasted, 
I turn me from thy lovely form, 

Thy joys unknown, thy sweets untasted. 


Then fare-thee-well, deceitful shade, 
Though bright the charms that still adorn thee; 
Too fondly press’d, they with’ring fade, 
And all who follow, soon must scorn thee. * 





Or, if ye have, methinks he’d answer, 
‘* Remember, O my people, for the day approaches 


JERSEY BARD. 








